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ABSTRACT 

Previous justice racearch has used exchange 
situations, which involve expectations of reciprocity with no special 
responsibility for another's welfare, to compare the relative 
importance of procedural (fairness of rules and processes involved in 
reaching outcomes) and distributive (fairness of outcomes) fairness. 
Since differences were found as a function of social context, it was 
hypothesized that as the social context of an allocation moves from 
exchange to communal relationships, which involve feeling a special 
responsibility for another person's needs, the relative importance of 
procedural fairness will increase. To examine this issue, a 
simulation procedure involving a conounal relationship was used. 
College students (N>114), high school students (N«120), and junior 
high school students (M«120), read a scenario in which parents 
allocated money to their teenage children r and then completed a 
questionnaire. Procedural and distributive justice were manipulated 
in a 2 X 3 factorial design; eight dependent measures of social and 
affective responses were examined. The results revealed that 
procedural justice accounted for significantly more vari;^nce than did 
distributive justice on all eight dependent variables. These findings 
differed from previous findings in exchange situations, sugtrasting 
that as allocator-recipient relations become closer, or mor - 
communal, procedural fairness becomes increasingly more important 
than distributive fairness. (Author/NB) 
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ABSTRACT 



While most previous research on justice and fairness had dealt 

WITH issues of distributive JIURTI^ ^ THE FAIRNESS OF 
OUTCOMES — RECENT WORK HAS FOcUSEO INCREASINGLY ON PROCEDURAL 
JilSII£E — THE FAIRNESS OF THE RULES AND PROCESSES INVOLVED IN 
REACHING OUTCOMES. 

HORK BY Clark and mills (1979) on social relationships has 

EMPHASIZED THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ^fiijijiyiJflL AND EXCHANGE 
relationships. CaMtlimfl^ or CLOSE RELATIONS INVOLVE FEELING A 
SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY FoR ANOTHER PERSON'S NEEDS. EXCHANGE 
RELATIONS INVOLVE EXPECTATIONS OF RECIPROCITY, WITH NO SPECIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANOTHER'S WELFARE. PREVIOUS JUSTICE 
STUDIES BY ALEXANDER & RUSS (1985), UsING EXCHANGE SITUATIONS, 
COMPARED THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PROCEDURAL AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE FAIRNESS AND FOUND DIFFERENCES AS A FUNCTION OF 

social context. 

It was hypothesized that as the social context of an 

ALLOCATION MOVES FROM OCIifllifife TO £fliJ|jUliAk. THE RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF PROCEOliqAL FAIRNESS WILL INCREASE. A SIMULATION 
PROCEDURE XMVOiViNG A COMMUNAL RELATIONSHIP WAS USED IN THIS 
STUDY. THE SOCIAL CONTEXT INVOLVED A FAMILY IN WHI5H PARENTS 
ALLOCATED MONEY TO THEIR CHILDREN. PROCEDURAL AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE WERE MANIPULATED IN A 2 X 3 FACTORIAL 
DESIGN, EXAMINING EIGHT DEPENDENT MEASURES OF SOCIAL AND 
AFFECTIVE RESPONSES USED IN PREVIOUS RESEARCH ( ALEXANDER & 

Russ, 1985). 

Procedural justice accounted for significantly more variance 

THAN DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE ON ALL EIGHT DEPENDENT VARIABLES. 

These results differed from the previous findings in exchange 
SITUATIONS. The results suggest that as allocator - recipient 

RELATIONS BECOME CLOSER, OR MORE COMMUNAL, PROCEDURAL FA -;NESS 
BECOMES INCREASINGLY MORE IMPORTANT THAN DISTRIBUTIVE 
FAIRNESS. 



irrBODDCTION 

Kueh of the previous psychological research dealing with justice or equity 
iasoes focused on distributive justice — the fairness of allocations or outcoMS 
(e.g., Adass, 1965; Walster. Valster & Berscheid. 1578). Thibaut & Walker (1975) 
introduced the concept of procedural justice —the fairness of the rules and 
processes involved in dispute resolution in legal settings. Leventhal extended this 
to allocation decisions in nonlegal contexts, and there has been substantial recant 
work on the role of procedural jnatice (e.g., Alexander & Ruderoan, in press; Folger 
& Greenberg,19B5; Lind & Tyler in press; Tyler, Rasinski, & Griffin, 1986). 

Most justice research, whether diatribotive or procedural, focused on 
institutional contexts, whether using simulation or real-life settings (e.g., 
school, enployMnt, government). Recently there have been attempts to extend 
justice studies to a wider range of interpersonal situations (e.g., Barrett-Howard & 
Tyler, 1986). Walster, Walster & Berscheid earlier had discussed the role of 
distributive equity in intimate relations (1978), and recently Hatfield, 
Traupman, Sprecher, Utne & Hay (1985) presented a strong case for the importance of 
equity in close relations. They argued that distributive justice and injustice have 
an increasingly stronger effect, the closer the personal relationship between 
allocator and recipient (as in couple relationships) . 

Work by Clark and Mills has emphasised the important distinction between 
communal and exchange relationships (Clark & Mills, 1979; Mills & Clark, 1982). 
Communal relationships involve feeling a special responsibility for another's needs 
(s.g., relations between friends, relatives, lovers). Bxchange relations involve 
expectations of reciprocity or obligations to exchange outcomes with no special 
responsibility for another's welfare (e,g., business relations, stranger relations). 
A substantial body of evidence has developed in support of the functional 
slgaifieaaee of this distinction (Clark, 1985). 
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The present study attesipta to relate the conmunal-exehange distinction to the 
coisparative role of procedural and distributive justice in different types of 
allocation situations. On the basis of earlier studies using exchange relationships 
in college and eaploynent contexts (Alexander & Russ, 1985), it was hypothesised 
that as the allocation context moves from exchange toward a more communal 
relationship, the relative importance of procedural justice will increase. That is, 
the closer the perceived relationship between an allocator and a recipient of an 
outeome, the greater the relative impact of process issuesCi.e., procedural 
fairness) on social and affective responses. The present study utilized the 
cominal relationship of parents and children to coopare the relative importance of 
procedural and distributive justice. 

PROCEDURE 

The subjects were 114 college students, 120 11th and 12th grade students, and 
120 7th aad 8th grade students. There were 184 females and 170 males. 

A simulation procedure derived from similar justice investigations using 
college class and work contexta (Alexander & Ruas, 1985; Tyler & Caine, 1981) was 
used. Each subject read a scenario dealing with the allocation of resources. 
However, the allocation context was changed to a family situation in which 
parents allocated money to their teen-age children. Procedural fairness (PF) 
waa varied by manipulating the fairness of the process by which the allocation 
decision was made. There were two PF levels: Fair and Unfair. There were 
three levels of distributive fairness (DF): Underreward, Just Reward, and 
Overreward. This yielded a 2 x 3 x 3 design (PF x DF x Age Level). 

Each subject read a scenario <rtiich contained one PF and one DF condition. 
After the experimental treatment, the subjects responded to a 22 item 
questionnaire which included manipulation check items plus measures of eight 
dependent variables derived from previous research on distributive and 
procedural justice (Alexander & Ruderman, in press; Alexander & Russ, 1985). 
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Th« •ight variables vere: Evaluation of Faranta, Satiafaction with the Family 
Situation, Perceived Conflict or Hamony, Turnover Intention, Truat in Parent*. 
Tenaiott/Ansiety, Anger, and Overall Faimas of the Parenta. 

RESULTS 

1. Analysis of variance (AHOVA) of the manipulation check items indicted that 
both the procedural fairness and the distributive fairness experimental 
traatment. vere effective < .qoOI for both the PF and DF main effects). The 
procedurally fair condition produced greater perceptions of procedural fairness 
than the procedurally unfair condition. The Just Reward condition produced 
greater perceptions of distributive fairness than did the Underreward or 
Overreward conditions. 

2. Multivariate analyais of variance (HAHOVA) was carried out for the eight 
dependent variables. The main effects were all significant (p < .001). 
Consequently, AHOVA was carried out for each of the dependent variables. 
Significant Procedural Faimeas main effects (£ < .001) were observed for/all eight 
dependent varUbles (Table 1). Significant Distributive Fairness aain effects 

(£ < .001) were obtained for aiz of the eight dependent variables (Table 1). 
Distributive Fairc Sid not produce any significant differences on the 
Turnover Intention or Tension/anxiety o^aaures. The third independent variable. 
Age level, yielded only one significant main effect. Junior high school 
students perceived aore conflict in the situation than did the older subjects. 
None of the M&mVA results for the double or triple interactions were 
aignificant (and only two of the 32 possible AHOVA interactions were significant). 

Multiple range tests were carried out to compare the cell aeans in the PF and DF 
conditions (Table 2). For all of the dependent variables, the procedurally fair 
condition produced a more positive response than the procedurally unfair condition 
(e.g., higher Evaluation of Parents, less Perceived Conflict, less Turnover 
Intention, less Anger, etc.). For the distributive fairness treatments, the 
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Dnderretrard condition produced acre negative responses on the six significant 
■easures than did either the Just Reward or Overrevard conditions. 
3. A najor purpose of this research was to compare the relative strengths of 
procedural fairness and distributive fairness in a conaunal relationship, as 
exenplified by a fanily situation. Because correlational approaches permit 
ezaainatiott of the strength of a relationship (or the amount of variance accounted 
for), partial correlations were utilised. 

One set of correlations was obtained between procedural fairness treatments and 
each dependent measure, with distributive fairness partialed out . Then distributive 
fairness was correlated with each dependent measure, with procedural fairness 
partialed out. All partial correlations were significant (£ < .0001) for the 
relationships between Procedural Fairness and each of the eight dependent variables 
(labia 3). The partial correlations ranged from .30 to .65, with a median 
correlation of .52. For Distributive Fairness, the partial correlations were 
significant (£ < .015) for seven of the eight dependent variables (Table 3). The 
distributive fairness partial correlations ranged from .02 to .39, with a median 
correlation of .20. 

Bach of the partial r's was transformed to a z coefficient. For each dependent 
variable, the significance of the difference between the s for Procedural Fairneas 
and the a for Distributive Fairness was tested. Procedural Fairness was 
significantly greater (£ < .01) than Distributive Fairness for each of the eight 
dependent variables (Table 4). That is. Procedural Fairness accounted for more 
variance than Distributive Fairness on each of the eight dependent measures. 

DISCOSSION 

Both the procedural fairness and distributive fairness treatments produced 
stroog effects on the dependent variables. These results were obtained with four 
different types o^f dependent variables: 

1. Affective responses (Tension/ anxiety. Anger). 

2. Evaluation of allocator (Evaluation of Parents; Trust in Parents; 
Overall Fairness of Parents). 
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3. R«tpoQ&tt to the social aituation (Perceived Conflict/harmony; 
Satisfaction with Family Situati^i). 

4. Behavioral intention to leave (Turnover Intention). 
Procedural fairness influenced all four types of responses. Distributive 
fairness influenced all except behavior intentions. In addition, the results 
held up for all age levels used in this experiment—junior high school, senior 
high school, and college strdants. 

Hoifever, the most striking aspect of the results is that the influence of 
procedural fairness was greater than that of distributive fairness in the case 
of all of the dependent variables. These findings within a family context show 
differences from the results obtained by Alexander & Russ (1985) using classroom 
and work situations* Within school and amployment settings, distributive 
justice had either the same or a greater influence than procedural justice on 
several dependent variables also used in the present study (E.g., Anger, 
Turnover Intention, Job Satisfaction, Trust, Perceived Conflict). The differences 
between the results obtained for the three social contexts are shown in the chart 
below. 

PF Significantly Greater Than DF 



College Class Context 

Evaluation of teacher 

Overall fairness of 
teacher 

Tens ion/anxie ty 



Work Context 

Evaluation of Supervisor 

Overall fairness of 
Supervisor 

Tension/anxiety 

Perceived Conflict 

Trust in Supervisor 



Family Context 

Evaluation of Parents 

Overall Fairness of 
Parents 

Tension/anxiety 

Perceived Conflict 

Trust in Parents 

Satisfaction with 
Family Situation 

Turnover Intention 

Anger 
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PF Signific antly Greater Than PF 

Turoover Intention Turnover Intention 

^n**' Anger 

Sat !• fact ion with 
collage class 

Ho Difference Between PF and 



DF 



Perceived Conflict job Satisfaction 

Trust in Teacher 

Great effort was taken to keep the sti«ulas structures in the three studies 
as similar as possible. The scenario structures used were virtually identical, 
except for the social context. The manipulations used in the three studies to 
vary procedural fairness and distributive fairness were very similar. The. 
primary difference, involved the allocator and recipient roles: Teacher-atudent; 
Supervisor-employee; Parent. -children. While the difference in results could be 
due to unknown methodological difference., this appears unlilcely. 

The major distinction between the present study and the others is in the 
«.e of a cosEsal situation, it would appear that as personal relationships • 
beco« closer, or more communal, concerns about the fairness of an allocation 
£roceis may Ucome increasingly more important than concerns about the 
allocation outcome. This suggests the hypothesis that process variables u«y 
provide better indicators of the nature of a relationship than outcome 
varUbles, especUlly when fairness concerns are involved. The 
communal-exchange distinction developed by Clark and Mills appears to be a 
fruitful one for the study of justice issues. 
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Table 1 

SuMary of Analytia of Variance Reault* -for 
Procedural and Distributive ?aimeaa Effects 



Procedural 
Fairness 



Distributive 
Fairness 



Dependent Variables 


F 


£ 


F 


P 


Evaluation of Parents 


93.63 


<.001 


7.35 


<.001 


oacisractxon vitb Family Situation 


202.49 


<.001 


29.22 


<.aoi 


rerceived Conxllct/Harttony v 


93.60 


<.001 


7.07 


<.001 


xurnovcr intention 


33.11 


<.001 


.10 




Trust in P«rent» 


122.49 


<.001 


9.44 


<.001 


Tension/Anxiety 


136.81 


<.001 


2.50 




Ang«r 


267.81 


<.001 


33.25 


<.001 


Overall Fairness of Parents 


215.20 


<.001 


35.99 


<.001 


Note: Degrees of freedom for Procedural Fairness - 


1 and for Distributive 
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Table 2 

Sunary of Cell Means for Procedural and Distributive Fairness Efffects 



Procedural 
Fairness 



Distributive 
Fairness 



Dependent Varuables 


Fair 


Unfair 


Over 
Reward 


. Just 
Beward 


Under 
Reward 


Evaluation of Parents 


9.78a 


7.53b 


9.09a 


8.83a 


8.07b 


Satisfaction vith 












Family Situation 


11.03a 


7.63b 


10.17a 


9.65a 


8.05b 


Perceived Conflict/ 












Harmony 


10.04a 


7.72b 


9.06a 


9.36a 


8.30 b 


Turnover Intention 


11.94a 


10.53b 


11.32 


11.19 


11.22 


Trust in Parents 


10.87a 


8.23b 


10.00a 


9.87a 


8.84b 


Tension/Aaziety 


5.83a 


4.05b 


5.15 


4.97 


4.74 


Anger 


6.06a 


3.74b 


5.068 


5.11a 


4.14b 


Overall Fairness of 
Parents 


5.92a 


3.89b 


5.39a 


5.27a 


4.09b 



82££2 • For each independent variable, seans with different subscripts differ 
significantly at p < .05. 

Eigbev values represent aore positive or less negative responses. 
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Partial Correlatioai of Procedural (PP) and Distributive 
(DF) Fairness vith the Dependent Variables 





Procedural 
Fairness 


Distributive 
Fairness 


Dependant Variable 


r 


£ 


r 


p 


Bvaluation of Par^ats 


•47 


<.0001 


.18 


<,001 


Satisfaction vith Family Situation 


•60 


< .0001 

X . www A 


• JD 


V.UUvl 


Ptreeived Cooflict/Hamony 


.43 


<.0001 


.14 


.005 


Tttrmnrer Intention 


.30 


<.0O01 


.02 


.38 


Trust in Parents 


•51 


<.0001 


.22 


<.0001 


Tension/ Anxiety 


.53 


<.0001 


.12 


<.015 


Anger 


•65 


<.0001 


.39 


<.0001 


Overall Fairness of Parents 


.61 


<.0001 


.37 


<.oooi 


TABLE 4 








Z Tests of Significance Cosqparing Strength 
and Distributive (DF) Fairness 


of Procedural 
Effects 


(PP) 


Dependent Variable 


^F-DF 




P 




Evaluation of Parents 


4.74 




s .ux 




Satisfaction vith Family Situation 


4,30 




<.01 




Perceived Conflict /Baraony 


4.22 




<.01 




Turnover Intention 


3.83 




<.01 




Trust in Parents 


4.52 




<.01 




Tension/Anxiety 


6.21 




<.01 




Anger 


4.98 




<.01 




Overall Fairness of Parents 


4.20 




<.01 
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